IMPRESARIO

to the Z of Mr. Bruno Zirati. The Theatre of the Little Ones had
a publicity campaign to equal a million-dollar Ziegf eld production..

We opened the night of December 22nd, and when the morn-
ing papers came I was sure I had a hit. The raves were unbelievable.
Wrote Brooks Atkinson in the Times, "The human race had best
look to its laurels/' and he went home and composed a two-column
Sunday piece about us. John Mason Brown in the Post called it
"as delightful as anything our contemporary stage has to offer,"
Bob Garland said in the World-Telegram, "Not for many a
theatre-going moon have I heard more genuine enthusiasm in a
local showshop. I caught a dramatic critic clapping his hands for
joy."

So we were in. Or were we?

Three months later, when we had moved to the smaller Cohan
Theatre, and finally out of New York to Washington, Philadelphia
and Boston, I counted my losses and asked myself what had hap-
pened. What had happened was merely the greatest depression
this country had ever suffered.

We pulled out of the hole with a motion-picture contract (I Am
Suzanne was the name of the film, and very charming it was) and
a tour of the presentation houses.

Speak to Me of Love

Artists came and went in the Thirties. They came with high
hopes, both theirs and mine, and for the most part those hopes
were fulfilled. But times were hard, the country was fighting its
way up from the sticky slough and some, like a very fat Italian
coloratura with a beautiful but mechanical voice, like a sixteen-
year-old French girl with a virtuoso violin, stayed but briefly in
the spotlight and vanished again into the wings.

Others brought me prestige but no profit. The Moscow Ca-
thedral Choir was one of these. The Salzburg Opera Guild was
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